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DECLARATION 
THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 





Proclaimed in 1923, revised in 1948. 


present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 


commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the 


t that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
this obligation in all respects : 


THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 
all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 


THE CHILD must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 


THE CHILD must be given the means requisite for 
its normal development, materially, morally and 
spiritually. 

THE CHILD that is hungry must be fed ; the child 
that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped ; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated ; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief in 
times of distress. 


THE CHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 
by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 


THE CHILD must be brought up in the conscious- 
ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 














Municipal Child Welfare Work as a 
Promoter of Social Adjustment 


By Dr. Reino Sato 


Director of the Welfare Department, 
Vaasa (Finland) 


According to Finnish child welfare legislation there 
are, in every municipality and rural commune, child welfare 
authorities which have a legal right to intervene when child- 
ren and young persons under sixteen years of age live in 
circumstances which threaten their well-being. In extreme 
cases, and if less drastic measures are of no use, these authori- 
ties can under certain conditions take the children into care 
and, after consideration, place them in families or children’s 
homes. 

The same authorities also take the necessary steps when 
children under fifteen are found law-breaking. Measures 
may be admonitory or probationary or the child may be 
removed from home and placed in a residential school. 

In order to find out how these aspects of municipal 
child welfare work have affected the persons concerned, I 
have undertaken an investigation in the city of Vaasa (a city 
in West Finland with 39,000 inhabitants) covering all those 
children born before 1936 who were taken into care by the 
child welfare authorities during the period from 1924 to 
1952.1 As a comparison of this kind of material with the 
average population would give an erroneous result, I decided 
to use a control group. I found that the best possible way of 
selecting this group was to single out brothers and sisters of 
the above-mentioned children on whose behalf the Child 
Welfare Board had not intervened, but who had grown up 
in their own homes regardless of unfavourable circumstances. 
Thus the control group represents sections of the population 
not only similar to, but exactly identical with the rest of 
the material. It was possible to see how children succeeded 


1 Kunnallinen lastensuojeluty6 sosiaalisen sopeutumisen kas- 
vattajana, by Reino Sato, Vaasa (Finland), Vaasan Kirjapaino, 1956. 
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in life if they had had resort only to their bad homes. As 
a matter of fact the milieu of the control group proved 
slightly better than that of the children who were in care. 
This fact will generally confirm results which are to be 
considered more in favour of the children in care. The com- 
position of the material proved to be the following : 


Group and subgroup boys girls total 


Children taken into care: 





in children’s homes . . . . 56 105 161 
foster-children ...... 252 232 484 
children brought up at seve- 
ral different places. . . . 47 50 97 
— 355 —— 387 — 742 
Maladjusted children: 
in residential schools. . . . 74 15 89 
other maladjusted children 55 15 70 
— 129— 30— 159 
eM. es 229 208 437 
The Material in Vaasa... . 713 625 1,338 


All conclusions have been confirmed by a statistical 
calculus of probabilities. 


The Social Background of the Vaasa Material 


From a general point of view the home conditions of the 
children were extremely difficult. It may be worth mention- 
ing that only twelve children came from comparatively 
normal homes. 

Eighty per cent. of the children came from very poor 
homes ; the corresponding percentage for the maladjusted 
was 42. Poverty as such was thus not a factor causing 
maladjustment. 

The remarkable asociality of the children’s families 
proved to be a much more dangerous factor than economic 
difficulties. The parents of more than 50% of all the child- 
ren were drunkards. About 24% of the children in care 
and the control group had criminal parents, the corresponding 
number being 40.2% for the maladjusted. It is thus quite 
apparent that criminal behaviour of the parents does 
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influence the behaviour of the children. Between 30 and 
40% of the parents of all groups showed an inclination to 
vagrancy and the number of vagrant parents was relatively 
higher among the group of maladjusted children. 

More than 60% of the children in care and the control 
group had seriously ill parents, whereas only 42.1% of the 
parents of maladjusted children suffered from serious illness. 
The maladjusted children had thus physically stronger 
parents than the other groups. Malignant tumours were 
more frequent among the parents of the maladjusted. It 
was, however, not possible to find out if this is a sign that 
certain psychosomatic characteristics are inherited. 

Discord was a characteristic of the families of 25% of 
all children except the maladjusted of whom 38.4% came 
from such families. There is no difference in the frequency 
of divorce among the various groups, which shows that 
continuous discord within the family is more dangerous for 
the children than divorce. The influence of bad personal 
relationships at home is still more strikingly shown by the 
figures relating to bad relationships between parents and 
children. Violence and hatred towards the children were 
apparent in 22% of all cases and in 49.1% of the cases of 
maladjustment. 

Illegitimate birth or broken families are apparently not 
factors that cause bad behaviour. 

A general survey reveals that the deficiencies of the 
homes of the children examined were as follows: 


Children Control 
in or” Maladjusted — 
Born out of wedlock. .. . 34.2 15.7 15.1 
Discordant families . .. . 97.3 91.8 96.6 
Broken families... .... 62.3 67.3 56.0 
No deficiencies . ..... 0.0 2.5 1.8 


When it was investigated which parent was mostly 
responsible for the deficiencies, it was found that the children 
in care had an almost equal number of deficient fathers and 
mothers, whereas 96.6% of the fathers of the maladjusted 
children were deficient, the number of deficient mothers 
being considerably smaller. An incongruity between the 
personalities of the father and the mother has thus been a 
characteristic of the homes of maladjusted children and has 
led to discordant, unharmonious home life. 

2 
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Some Characteristics of the Young People Examined 


The majority (80-85%) of the cases examined had pre- 
pared for their future only by obligatory school attendance. 
Further training had been acquired by only 27.4% of the 
children in care, 18.2% of the maladjusted and 8.3% of the 
control group which had grown up at home. Only 2 boys 
who had been taken into care had obtained a university 
degree. 

It was also possible to state that the severest mal- 
adjustment which is most apt to end in juvenile delinquency 
had, on the average, been noticeable earlier than a lesser 
degree of maladjustment. The first category slipped into 
law-breaking at the age of 12, while the corresponding age 
of the latter category was 14 years (the stormiest period of 
puberty). 


The Young People in Later Life 


When the present examination was made (at the end of 
1952) the average age of the children included in the Vaasa 
material was 25-30 years. Before this the combination of 
the material had changed somewhat owing to deaths. The 
table below shows this : 


Children Control 
in care Maladjusted group 
% % % 
Died under age of 15... . 3.4 0.0 14.7 
Died before the end of 1952 =10.3 6.3 24.0 


The table shows that the death-rate among the control 
group was remarkably higher than among the rest of the 
material. This fact is self-evident as regards the level of 
childhood home as a background for growing children and 
reveals that the steps taken by the Child Welfare Board 
have even saved lives. I might well stress that the measures 
taken by the Child Welfare Board have not been directed 
only from the psychological point of view; it has often been 
a question of saving lives. 

Ninety-three per cent. of the control group, but only 
85% of the children in care and the maladjusted had stayed 
in Finland. Altogether 21.2% of those in care and 32.2% 
of the maladjusted had tried life abroad but had returned. 
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Those children who had been in the care of the child welfare 
authorities found difficulties in settling satisfactorily in their 
own country. The figures reveal at the same time that an 
unrealistic, rosy picture of life outside the institution or the 
foster-home had formed in the minds of the wards.and this 
seems to have been very characteristic of children taken into 
care, especially of those who were placed in institutions. 

Nearly 49% of the children in care, 33.3% of the mal- 
adjusted and 49.8% of the contioi group had married. The 
frequency of divorce was controlled with the help of the 
official statistics, which made it possible to compare the 
divorce frequency among the different groups of the material 
for this investigation with the corresponding age groups of 
the entire population. The following comparative figures 
showing the tendency to divorce were found : children for- 
merly in care 0.73, maladjusted 2.58, the control group 1.98. 
The maladjusted were thus 2.6 times more unfit for married 
life than the average population. On the other hand, the 
figures show that substitute education has succeeded in 
rubbing off the worst corners. The children who had lived 
in children’s homes were less apt to divorce. 

The great majority of the cases examined are manual 
labourers. A comparison between the professions of the 
children and their parents reveals that children in care had 
rather risen both professionally and socially, the control 
group had stayed on the same level and the maladjusted had 
sunk socially. In spite of this, the maladjusted were physi- 
cally far healthier than the other groups. 

Economically, too, the maladjusted manage worse than 
the other groups. Excepting those who had lived in child- 
ren’s homes, the children in care manage slightly better 
than the control group. It is obvious that bringing up in 
children’s homes lowers the capacity for earning. 

About 13% of the maladjusted and the control group 
and 7% of the children in care are reduced to the necessity 
of public assistance. 

As an inclination towards criminality is an important 
criterion in judging the maladjustment of a certain group 
of persons, the criminality of the material has been closely 
examined. In order to eliminate a slight variation of age 
of the groups, I have compared the results with the average 
population according to a method which has been developed 
by Professor Martti Kaila. The following table shows the 
criminality percentage of the material and the comparative 
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figures relating to the same age groups of the average 
population : 


Comparative 





% figure 

Those formerly resident in children’s 
A oO rer aie eae 9.9 3.04 
Foster-children . . 12.3 3.99 

Children brought up | in several differ- 
ent surroundings. . . . ; J Saeeee 13.55 
Children in care . 13.2 4.55 
Maladjusted. . 35.2 14.90 
Control group . . 20.7 6.62 


Maladjustment at an early age is, as the table shows, a 
very serious symptom. If the children were taken into care 
by the child welfare authorities in the same way as other 
children in care and this had been done before maladjustment 
was noticeable, it was possible to lessen the inclination 
towards future criminality. If the children, even though 
they were left in their homes, had not developed bad behav- 
iour at an early age (which the control group did not) the 
taking into care proved right in any case, as the criminal 
tendencies of the children in care proved considerably lower 
than the same tendencies of the control group. Thus it 
must be admitted that a change of surroundings made in time 
makes it possible to check criminality to aremarkable extent. 
The result does not support the opinion that bringing up in 
children’s homes develops criminality ; on the contrary, the 
opposite view seems more justified 1. This naturally does 
not exclude the fact that bringing up in children’s homes, 
at least for long periods, could leave other marks of psychic 
deficiency on the children. 

In the same way as criminality, drinking and an 
unstable way of life verging on vagrancy appear among the 
material. The proportional figures per cent. given below 
illustrate the facts : 


Children Control 
in care Maladjusted group 
Drunkards. . pera 44.0 23.0 


Unstable way of life... 4.7 18.9 11.6 


1 It should be borne in mind that children’s homes in Finland 
are usually small institutions with 10-30 beds. 
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Even as regards these kinds of unsatisfactory behaviour, 
substitute education at an early enough stage has been 
beneficial. 

By estimating, according to rather high standards, how 
many of the individual members of the material later in life 
had managed satisfactorily both economically and socially, 
the following figures could be established : 

% 





Children from children’s homes... ..... . 34.2 
PE CIO 4) ii oe, £759 SS yen ol say baphe ERAN 30.7 
Children brought up at various places... . . . 19.4 
COR: TANG is Fee Ou ood! Ashe 30.0 
MORMGIOMON.)  P  ier oe 8.8 
CARGO) SRO S268) oo Cees? Selo eh 17.4 


Lact 


From this, it is evident that substitute education, i 
begun early enough, is often successful, whereas if one waits 
until maladjustment is evident, this leaves a sinister shadow 
on the future of the child. 


Analysis of factors influencing later adjustment 


After this descriptive information, the investigation con- 
centrates on examining how various factors during child- 
hood affect adjustment in later life. The criteria are asocial- 
ity (i.e. criminality and drinking) and, on the other hand, 
the ability to manage satisfactorily (i.e. fair success in life 
and more than average earning capacity). The comparison 
will be done groupwise and figures presented concerning those 
who during their childhood were affected by the factor to be 
examined and those who were not. I shall explain below 
the main results of this part of the examination. 

The social standards of the childhood home seem to be 
of a certain importance in later life. In all groups, children 
from lower working class homes showed stronger tendencies 
towards criminality and drinking than children belonging to 
other classes and their prospects of success were smaller. 
These impressions received in the childhood home seem to be 
affected hardly at all by substitute education. 

With the exception of the maladjusted, illegitimate 
birth does not seem to promote criminality or drinking. On 
the other hand, it was clearly an obstacle to satisfactory 
social adjustment in other ways. In the cases of maladjust- 
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ment, illegitimate birth seems to be a factor which, as regards 
criminality and drinking, is very disquieting. 

Destitute childhood homes seem to predispose children 
to maladjustment as adults to such a degree that substitute 
education does not diminish the influence of this factor. 
This is a factor of the same kind as the social standing of the 
home, the importance of which the children understand 
clearly only when grown up. Political events over this period 
were also an influencing factor. If the children stayed at 
home a comparatively long time (as the maladjusted and the 
control group) poverty tended to increase the economic 
enterprise of the children, although they proved more asocial. 
Homes with irregular incomes proved an extremely unsuit- 
able childhood environment. 

Discord at home is a factor which promotes asociality, 
but its effects can be eliminated by substitute education. The 
influence of unfavourable conditions at home, however, 
shows through the figures illustrating success. 

Both physical and mental diseases of the parents seem 
to be factors that promote maladjustment. The influence 
of physical illness could be almost entirely eliminated by 
substitute care. 

Asocial homes have left clearly noticeable traces on the 
children, but the dangerous influence of criminal parents and 
those who were heavy drinkers could to a comparatively 
satisfactory degree be lessened through the intervention of 
the Child Welfare Board ; the destructive influence of parents 
liable to vagrancy, however, was noticeable in all groups. 
Queerly enough, this feature of the childhood home seems to 
promote enterprise in maladjusted children. 

It is typical of the Vaasa material that the home con- 
ditions were so difficult that the breaking-up of the family 
has been rather to the advantage of the children than a 
drawback. The children whose homes remained unbroken 
developed into criminals and drunkards far more often than 
the children whose homes were broken up. Regarding the 
children of divorcees, the taking into care of the children 
after the divorce seems to have been an ill-advised action 
which in some cases promoted maladjustment. Taking a 
child into care after the father’s death appears to have the 
same effect, but the death of the father seems to accelerate 
the development of enterprise in children, and this may be 
the natural result of the difficult economic situation the 
family gets into. Everything indicates that the breaking- 
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up of the family puts the child under such heavy mental 
stress that taking into care after this causes permanent 
damage to the child. 

The children with more than six brothers and sisters 
show more inclination towards criminality and drunkenness 
than other children. This tendency can be eliminated by 
taking into care, but in these cases also the shadow of an 
unfavourable environment during childhood affects future 
success. 

Bad relationship between children and parents is a 
factor that clearly predicts maladjustment and difficult behav- 
iour. There were cases of hatred and violence and out- 
right abandonment of children. 

The age at which children are taken into care seems 
also to be of a certain importance. Tendencies towards 
criminality are low in children who have been taken charge 
of at birth, but rise to about 17% in children who have been 
taken into care between 6 months and 3 years old, diminishes 
to about 5% when measures have been taken at the age of 
3-4 years and rises after this to about 15-16% where it 
remains. According to the Vaasa material it is not possible 
to agree with the statement that the separation of infants 
from their mother will result in a more than normal inclination 
towards criminality. One could sooner say that the loss of 
the mother at birth and at 3-4 years old predicts a lower 
than normal tendency towards criminality, while between the 
age of 6 months and 3 years the loss causes only a “ normal ” 
tendency towards criminality. In addition to these observa- 
tions, it was found that the enterprise of children grows 
evenly the later they have been taken into care and the short- 
er time they have been in care. 


The Most Important Results 
On the basis of the material investigated the following 
factors can be said to promote maladjustment in minors : 


1. the breaking-up of the family, often due to the early loss 
of the father ; 


2. strained personal relationships in the childhood home ; 
3. asocial family life. 


Other factors which play a part seem to include a certain 
physical constitution which shows in the better physical 
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health of maladjusted children and their parents than the 
other groups; the failure of the father as educator; and the 
discrepancy between the personalities of the father and the 
mother which has been characteristic of the family life, the 
mother generally trying to keep together the breaking home 
which is being neglected and tyrannized by the father. 

I found that the maladjusted children had been so 
adversely affected by the destructive factors at home that 
substitute care and education did not lead to satisfactory 
results. These children apparently ought to have been taken 
into care, before the law-breaking began. 

I found also that if the parents of a maladjusted child 
were unmarried, vagrant, mentally ill or had an irregular 
income, maladjustment was a more dangerous symptom 
than in other cases. The above characteristics represent 
the extreme. When the parents are unmarried the father’s 
education and control is completely missing, vagrants and 
insane have given up all social realities, and those who have 
an irregular income are economically and socially the most 
ineffective. 


Criminality. — I have found that the factors causing malad- 
justment in minors and those causing criminality in adults 
are not the same. Generally, the following factors seem to 
cause criminality : 


1. The strained personal relationships in the child- 
hood home; 


2. the asocial family life ; 


3. probable hereditary factors (criminality of near rela- 
tions, vagrancy and mental illness of the parents) ; 


4. the harshness and hopelessness of the home; 


5. the feeling of social inferiority or discontent in the 
childhood home. 


The factors of 3, 4 and 5 have not caused maladjustment 
in children, but they have promoted maladjustment in 
adults and when they once have risen to the surface they are 
quite powerful. Whereas the conflicts leading to maladjust- 
ment in children mostly arose in the childhood environment, 
these latter factors (except heredity) have a certain social 
political tinge. The children had apparently already entered 
into asociality in their childhood home, but the reaction came 
only in mature years. 
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The substitute care and education given by the child 
welfare authorities have on the whole proved to be a step 
towards preventing criminality in adults. But the conse- 
quences arising in cases of children with parents given to 
vagrancy, or with maladjusted brothers or sisters or from 
suburban homes (a factor due to political conditions in Vaasa 
in the 1920’s) were such that substitute education could not 
be of help. 

In certain cases, the taking into care was the cause of 
criminality. These children were either children of divorced 
parents or had been bereaved of one or both parents before 
the age of seven. Taking into care has generally not had 
a good effect on children from broken homes. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that substitute education was 
able to lessen the criminal tendencies in those individuals 
who might have a hereditary weakness. 


Adult drunkenness. — Drunkenness has been promoted by 
the same factors as criminality. 

The loss of the father clearly seems to be of importance 
where drunkenness appears. Deficient education given by 
the father, or the loss of the father seems to have an influence 
on children only after the age of 3-4 years. 

In most cases substitute education succeeded in sup- 
pressing drunkenness to less than its prevalence in the control 
group. ‘The results were the better the longer the care lasted. 
Correspondingly, I found that the longer children remained at 
home exposed to factors causing drunkennness, especially after 
the age of five, the less satisfactory were the results obtained. 

In this respect, the measures taken by the child welfare 
authorities seem to have been especially dangerous for child- 
ren from broken families whose tendencies to drunkenness 
were clearly stimulated by substitute care. 


Success in life. — In the control group, the breaking-up 
of the home seems to be a factor promoting success. 
Taking into care usually endangered success in later life 
especially in the case of children of divorced parents. 

If the following factors prevail in the childhood home, 
success is hampered : continuous discord, poverty, mentally 
ill parents and illegitimate birth. It must be kept in mind, 
however, that the Vaasa material consists of children coming 
from extremely bad homes and that the results of the investi- 
gation cannot very well be applied to children from more 
normal homes. 

3 
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Substitute care seems to have succeeded in removing 
the factors causing maladjustment, but it has not been able 
to arrive at the “finish ” of the natural education necessary 
for relative success in life. 


Economic enterprise. — This seems to have come naturally 
to those who, owing to economic difficulties, were compelled 
to contribute towards the support of the family at an early 
age or who, at least, have had to bear this serious problem 
in mind. It seems thus at least partly to be the question of 
an early-rooted habit. 

Substitute education has not encouraged enterprise in 
the children. The longer the period in care, the more the 
number of enterprising children decreased. A close examina- 
tion reveals that the enterprise of children who were taken 
into care at pre-school age and educated by the Child Welfare 
Board for more than 8 years has fallen below normal (control 
group). Substitute education has thus had a tendency to 
smooth out the consequences of both positive and negative 
factors which influence enterprise. 


Bringing up in families and in children’s homes. — In recent 
years, family care has been considered more favourable than 
all kinds of institutional care. The Vaasa material indicates, 
however, that there is no kind of standard education that 
would suit every child. An examination of how the children 
adjusted when grown up revealed at least the following 
differences : 


Children’s homes were unfavourable, family care favour- 
able for : children of divorced parents, children of unhappily 
married parents, children whose relation with the parents 
was bad, children who were taken into care before they were 
6 years old. This is probably also true for children born out 
of wedlock and children whose parents were mentally ill. 


Children’s homes were more favourable than family care 
for : children who had criminal brothers or sisters, children 
from large families (more than seven children), orphans, 
children whose parents were ill, in general if the substitute 
education was of short duration and the children were taken 
into care at school age. 


The children’s homes have apparently not been able to 
give their charges the warmth needed by those children who 
come from homes where the personal relations are bad or 
broken. On the other hand, older children and orphans 
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could not as foster-children accept a stranger in the parents’ 
stead. 

Children’s homes are inclined to suppress enterprise and 
energy in the children. The low tendencies towards delin- 
quency in those brought up in children’s homes may also 
be a result of this. The low activity has left its mark on 
social and asocial behaviour. Even if upbringing in child- 
ren’s homes results in certain mental limitations, neverthe- 
less like family care, seen as a whole, it fulfils a social and 
political function. An examination of the subgroup brought 
up in various places shows that, as regards adjustment, it 
is on about the same level as the control group. In the 
social political sense the steps taken by the child welfare 
authorities for this group have been in vain and, in certain 
cases, even harmful. The placing of a child must be care- 
fully considered in advance, as a mistake might spoil the 
whole future of the child. 


Substitute education as a whole. — If the total group of 
children in care is compared with the control group, it is 
possible to formulate the opinion that substitute education 
has : 


1. saved the lives of children ; 

2. somewhat raised the professional level of the children 
in care ; 

3. promoted their earning capacity, with the exception 
of certain subgroups ; 

4. reduced the need for public assistance ; 

5. reduced delinquency ; 

6. reduced excessive use of alcohol; 

7. reduced vagrancy and instability ; 

8. increased success in life. 


Even if a criticism of the child welfare measures in Vaasa 
can point out mistakes and blunders in particular cases, it 
must be admitted that child welfare work has extended its 
effect into domains which are of vital importance from a 
social point of view. It has removed the children from the 
most exposed and risky environments. This social rise has 
taken place in a certain order, which most likely has been 
decided by hereditary factors. The children taken into care 
move one step forward in social rank. Those who were apt 
to be slightly asocial have been helped to a fairly satisfactory 
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life, and some of them have even succeeded in managing 
well. It was not possible to remove the roots of asocial 
behaviour and a certain social disability remained. 

Already child welfare work seems remarkably promising, 
and it is worth while to try and promote it. But decisions 
inspired only by feelings and instinct can, in spite of the 
best possible intentions, cause the children serious damage. 
All such efforts and measures must be based on critical and 
impartial scientific research and the individual needs of the 
children should be ascertained to a greater extent than has 
been the case so far. 
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Institutioner til vaern for born og unge i Danmark. By Oluf J. 
SKJERBAEK. 7th ed. Copenhagen, G.E.C. Gads Forlag, 1956, 
334 pp. 


Proceedings of the World Assembly of the World Council for the 
Welfare of the Blind—August 5 through 13, 1954. New York, 
World Council for the Welfare of the Blind, 301 pp., $3.50. 























In Memoriam 


t Julie-Eve Vajkai 


All those who have collaborated with the Union in the 
past will have heard, with distress, of the death of Julie-Eve 
Vajkai, which occurred in Budapest on the 10th October, 
1956 as the result of a traffic accident. 

At the end of the first World War, she was the 
representative in Geneva of the Hungarian Red Cross; 
there she made the acquaintance of Eglantyne Jebb, and 
quickly became a great friend of hers and a very valued 
adviser. Shortly afterwards, she became the representative 
in Hungary of the Save the Children Fund and, in this capa- 
city, was regularly a member of the British delegation at the 
General Council, which at that time met annually and always 
in Geneva. In 1928, she was elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union where she had considerable influence, 
and she finally became a Vice-President of the Committee 
in 1930. 

Credit is due to Julie-Eve Vajkai for guiding the Union 
towards the constructive aspects of child welfare, at a time 
when it was still very much preoccupied with the problems of 
emergency relief. She was very concerned in particular with 
the preparation of children and young people for social 
and professional life. In the work-schools which she 
directed in Budapest, she was constantly experimenting on 
how to develop the personality of adolescents so that they 
did not become mentally crushed later by their working in 
factories — the inescapable fate of most of them — and so that 
they should know how to find compensation in the joy of a 
job well done, the culture of the mind and the relations of 
friendship and mutual aid which they enjoyed with their 
fellows. She attached great importance to the development 
of the team spirit. She followed the same principles in the 
“Lord Weardale ” Home where she had about fifty girls 
under 15, who were either delinquent or socially maladjusted. 
They had been sent there by the Juvenile Court and all her 
efforts went into arousing in them a sense of dignity and a 
sense of responsibility as regards themselves, their family 
and society. It was very characteristic of Julie-Eve Vajkai 
that she always regarded her own experiments with a critical 
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eye, which often led her to make changes in her methods 
when experience showed her that they had disadvantages. 

In discussions, she eagerly defended her own views, 
and, to be truthful, she was quite adamant. But the next 
day, she would resume the conversation and admit at least 
partly, the validity of the other person’s argument. Where- 
upon, collaboration with “ Juliska ” became all the more 
stimulating and fruitful, because she was an extremely 
clear thinker and knew how to pick out the essentials 
of a problem from the jumbled mass of detail and sentimental 
consideration. 

On the Child Welfare Committee of the League of 
Nations, where she acted as a substitute first for Eglantyne 
Jebb, and then for Professor Polligkeit, before she became the 
Union’s official representative in 1932, her influence was 
considerable ; she acquainted the Committee with the results 
of researches on juvenile delinquency, on the placing of 
foster-children with families and in institutions, and on other 
subjects which had been carried out under her direction by 
the Secretariat of the Union. From 1926 to 1931, she 
contributed several articles to the International Child Welfare 
Review on subjects which she took very much to heart; 
“The Lord Weardale Home in Budapest ” (rehabilitation 
of young delinquent girls) ; “ Training the Girl-Apprentice ” ; 
“The Junior Red Cross and the Child ” (Julie-Eve Vajkai 
was very convinced that the Junior Red Cross was a valuable 
means of socially readjusting young people); “The Anti- 
Social Family and the Maladjusted Child ”; “ Labour and 
Education ”; and “Social Adjustment through the Junior 
Red Cross”. She also contributed to several Hungarian 
pedagogical reviews. 

She came to Geneva for the last time, to the Conference 
of Experts called by the I. U. C. W. in 1947, to discuss the 
problems of juvenile delinquency resulting from the war; 
but she continued to follow the Union’s development and 
activities from a distance and with the greatest interest. 
She was very pleased with the conclusions of the Study and 
one of her last messages was to wish every success to the 
General Council which met at Bonn. 


J. 





M. S. 
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International Child Welfare Movement 


I. U. C. W. 


World Children’s Day, 1956 


World Children’s Day, instituted in 1952 by the International 
Union for Child Welfare as a demonstration of universal solidarity 
in work for children and a reminder to adults of their responsibilities 
towards the younger generation, was celebrated for the fourth time 
principally on the first Monday in October. 


Messages 


As in previous years, the I. U. C. W. issued a special message 
showing the meaning and significance of the ‘Day and the theme 
chosen ; this message was: 


“For the fourth year in succession, the International Union for 
Child Welfare invites all those who have the welfare of the younger 
generation at heart to celebrate World Children’s Day on the first 
Monday in October, which falls this year on Ist October. 


“ This time the central theme will be Article III of the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of the Child, commonly called the “ Declaration of 
Geneva ”: 


The child must be given the means requisite for its normal develop- 
ment, materially, morally and spiritually. 


“ Each child when he grows up, should enjoy good health, be 
well prepared for life and as happy as possible. 


“These conditions are necessary not only for his individual 
happiness but also for the useful part he will play in the community. 


“ These aims can only be achieved however if each one is aware 
of the noble task of which World Children’s Day, 1956 reminds every 
adult.” 


As on earlier occasions, the Executive Director of UNICEF, 
Mr. Maurice Pate sent his congratulations and good wishes to the 
Union and stressed the importance which he attaches to the celebra- 
tion of the Day. - 

In various countries, national declarations were made. 


Radio and Television Broadcasts 


There were many broadcasts in connection with World Children’s 
Day. The I. U. C. W. was fortunate once again in having the assis- 
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tance of the European Broadcasting Union and its director, Mr. Leo 
Wallenborn, and the kind cooperation of many national broadcasting 
companies. 

Special mention must be made of the collaboration of Radio- 
Genéve, which very kindly recorded and transmitted a popular 
commentary on the I. U. C. W. message. In addition, the Short- 
wave Service of the Swiss Broadcasting Company in Berne, under the 
direction of Mr. P. Borsinger, inaugurated this year a special pro- 
gramme and sent out transmissions in the following languages ; 
French, German, Italian, English, Spanish, Portuguese, Hindustani, 
Urdu, Arabic and Esperanto. 

In a large number of countries there were broadcasts, including 
the Union’s message, special statements, and talks on the various 
aspects of child welfare and on international solidarity. 

In this way, over the air, millions of listeners were associated 
with the celebration of World Children’s Day. 


National Celebrations 


In the majority of countries, the Day was as usual an occasion 
for celebrations of the most varied character, arranged on the initia- 
tive or with the encouragement of the Union’s member organisations. 
In Portugal, Yugoslavia and India the Day was commemorated 
again with the participation of the highest authorities and was the 
occasion for important gatherings and performances, processions and 
festivities, widely publicised by the press and, in some cases, by 
television. 

As examples of notable progress, mention must be made of the 
programme for World Children’s Day in Italy and in Turkey. 

The Opera Nazionale Maiernita e Infanzia (Rome) very happily 
linked the traditional celebration of World Children’s Day (first 
Monday in October) with the Day of the Mother and Child (Epiphany 
—6th January). Between these two dates, the organisation developed 
a programme of popular propaganda which, starting from the idea 
of international solidarity in work for children, given prominence by 
World Children’s Day, culminated in emphasising the more specific 
national responsibility, recalled by the commemoration on 6th 
January. These various celebrations gave rise to press conferences, 
editorials, radio and television broadcasts, etc., etc. On 6th January, 
there was a message from His Holiness Pope Pius XII, and the 
I. U. C. W. sent a special telegram of congratulations and good wishes 
to the Opera Nazionale Maternita e Infanzia. 

In the report sent to the Union, the O. N. M. I. states that the 
results obtained this year have paved the way well for the Italian 
celebrations in the coming years, especially since, on the initiative of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and of the Italian UNiceEF Committee, 
the celebrations of a similar type decided upon by the United Nations 
General Assembly may be incorporated in the same programme. 

The Turkish Society for Child Welfare extended its customary 
programme considerably this year. Messages were broadcast through 
Radio Ankara on 29th and 30th September by the Minister of 
Education, Mr. Ahmet Ozel and the Vice-President of the Society, 
Mr. A. Muhip Diranas. The Minister’s message was transmitted 
first in Turkish, and then, on short wave, in English and in French. 
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Mr. Fuat Pekin spoke twice on the radio about the theme of World 
Children’s Day. Many articles appeared in the press. In addition 
the Turkish Society initiated a special issue of stamps to commemor- 
ate the occasion and this series was exhausted within three days. 
Finally, special meetings were arranged in the primary schools in 
Ankara, at which the directors and teachers read and talked about 
the Declaration of the Rights of the Child, which had been printed 
and distributed by the Union’s ‘member organisation. World 
Children’s Day was also the subject for discussions in certain admini- 
strations. The Declaration of Geneva was displayed, with other 
documents, in various public places. An exhibition of drawings by 
the school children in Ankara was organised and inaugurated by the 
Under Secretary of State for Education, Mr. Osman Faruk Verimer, 
and these drawings were afterwards distributed. On the lst October 
all the buildings of the Turkish Society were decorated and floodlit. 

The celebrations on the occasion of World Children’s Day lasted 
fora week. The radio stations at Istanbul and Izmir also cooperated. 


Children’s Day and the United Nations 


Unicer (New York), which has the responsibility for implement- 
ing the resolution of the United Nations General Assembly in 1954, 
instituting a “ Universal Children’s Day ”, published a_ special 
“ Universal Children’s Day Information Kit ”, 1956-57. 

The list of replies received from governments on the applications 
of this resolution has also been published by Unicer. From this 
list, it appears that although a certain number of governments, 
particularly in Europe, have retained the date chosen by the 

U. C. W., i.e. the first Monday in October, and combined celebra- 
dont of a national character with the conception of international 
solidarity, many other countries prefer different dates. 

The I. U. C. W. and Unicer, on the basis of these statements, 
are consulting together to assure the closest possible coordination in 
future between the initiative of the I. U. C. W. and the implementa- 
tion of the resolution of the United Nations General Assembly. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Economic and Social Council 


During its twenty-second session held in Geneva from 9th July 
to 9th August, 1956, the Economic and Social Council passed several 
resolutions which have a particular bearing, either directly or 
indirectly, on child welfare. Those especially worth mentioning here 
are : 


a resolution asking the member states of the United Nations 
to submit to the Secretary General every three years a report on the 
developments and progress made in respecting human rights during 
the three preceding years ; 


a resolution inviting the International Labour Organisation to 
present to the Commission on the Status of Women a report on 
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what is done in the various countries to improve the working con- 
ditions for women who have family responsibilities ; 


a resolution which while, deeply regretting the earlyd eath of 
the High Commissioner for Refugees, confirms the Council’s constant 
interest in the solution of the refugee problem and earnestly requests 
all governments to do everything within their power to continue and 
to bring to a successful issue the work begun by the High Commis- 
sioner, thus rendering homage to his memory. 


International Convention on Family Support 


The 20th June, 1956, was marked by the signing at UN Head- 
quarters of the 2l-article Convention on the Recovery Abroad of 
Maintenance, designed principally to relieve women and children 
abandoned by husbands or fathers who have left the country. 

The Convention was signed by 15 Governments :- Bolivia, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Germany, Greece, Israel, Mexico, Monaco, the Netherlands, the 
Philippines, and Vatican City, following the Conference on Mainten- 
ance Obligations, at which 32 States were represented by delegates 
and 9 by observers. Apart from members of the United Nations 
and of the Specialized Agencies, invitations were also issued to 
international law bodies and interested agencies and non-governmen- 
tal organisations (including the I.U.C.W.) having consultative status 
with the Economic and Social Council. 

The Preamble of the Convention refers to the “urgency of 
solving the humanitarian problems resulting from the situation of 
persons in need dependent for their maintenance on persons abroad ” 
and to “ the serious legal and practical difficulties of enforcement of 
claims for maintenance ”. 

To overcome such difficulties the Convention provides for a 
procedure enabling a wife to apply for support to a “ transmitting 
agency ” located in the country where she lives. The transmitting 
agency, after a preliminary investigation, would forward all the 
particulars and evidence to a “receiving agency ” in the country to 
which the husband has gone. This receiving agency would then 
bring suit against him before the appropriate court. 

The proceedings would be governed by the law of the court 
so that a maintenance order issued by it would be enforceable in the 
same manner as if the claimant were a resident of the country in 
which the debtor is living. The same course could be taken by other 
close relatives left without support. The Convention would provide 
aid in such matters as the transfer of funds and exemption of fees. 

As long ago as 1926, the League of Nations began a study of 
legal means to make it easier for dependents to obtain support from 
a defaulter abroad. Subsequently, in 1929, at a suggestion of the 
International Social Service, who, with the International Association 
for the Promotion of Child Welfare, was closely connected with this 
study project, the League of Nations asked the International Insti- 
tute for the Unification of Private Law in Rome to work on the legal 
aspects of maintenance support across state boundaries. 

Work on the draft Convention was interrupted by the Second 
World War, but in 1948, the United Nations requested the Institute 
to resume the study and revise the draft Convention. Finally, in 
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1956, the Economic and Social Council called a conference to complete 
the drafting and to sign the Convention on the Recovery Abroad 
of Claims for Maintenance. 

Japan and Western Germany, countries where the problem 
which the Convention attempts to solve is extremely acute, were 
especially interested in the conference. Other regions also severely 
afflicted in this respect were the Far East, South America and Israel. 
Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden already have a 
Convention dating from 1931 on a similar basis to the present one. 

One of the speakers at the 1956 Conference was Mr. William 
T. Kirk, Director General of the International Social Service, whose 
agency has been dealing with desertion and separation problems for 
more than 35 years. During the year 1955 alone, the Service handled 
45,600 cases in 72 countries. These cases were such that only a 
multilateral agreement could deal with them in a practical way. 
The social agencies had not the necessary legal power. He felt that 
the mere existence of such an agreement would be sufficient, in many 
cases, to enforce maintenance obligations, and pointed out how 
useful it would be to governments who supported abandoned families 
from public funds. 

The Convention was planned to come into force thirty days 
after its ratification by three governments and interested states may 
accede to it at any time. 


United Nations Children’s Fund 


On the 9th August, 1956, at the time of the International 
Conference of Social Work, a public meeting of the non-governmental 
organisations which are members of the NGO Committee on UNICEF 
was held in Munich. 

Dr. Charles Egger, Director of the UNicEF Regional Office for 
Africa, the Eastern Mediterranean and Europe, gave some examples 
of how non-governmental organisations could collaborate in the work 
of Unicer. They could especially cooperate by drawing the attention 
of their respective governments to certain conditions which could 
be improved with the aid of Unicer, by undertaking preliminary 
research and then by helping in the carrying out of the project. 
Miss Litsa Alexandrakis of the Ministry of Welfare, Greece, described 
the conception and achievement of such a field project in her own 
country. Countess Waldersee, Chairman of the German UNICEF 
Committee, spoke about the role of this Committee, whose main 
object, like that of similar committees in other countries, was to 
make UNICEF’s work known, to obtain the moral support of the 
public and to attempt to persuade the national government to raise 
its contribution to UNICEF. 

Mr. Mayo, President of the I. U. C. W., spoke of the principles of 
the collaboration of non-governmental organisations with UNICEF, 
from the NGO point of view. He emphasised that if “the child’s 
point of view ” were brought to the fore, no rivalry between public 
and voluntary organisations would be possible, but it was essential 
for their respective capabilities to be clearly defined and for there to 
be no financial competition. It was on the national and local level 
that it was easiest and most opportune to establish positive 
collaboration. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 


The International Conference of Social Work 


The large number of participants at this Conference (Munich, 
5th to 10th August, 1956) gave evidence of the vitality of social work 
and of the desire of social workers to understand better the general 
environmental factors affecting their work. The theme for discussion 
was “ Industrialisation and Social Work”. But the number of 
participants (said to be 3,000) and the distance between the various 
meeting-places made it difficult to establish the personal contacts 
which are one of the positive elements of such international con- 
ferences. However, the congress was very closely united and deeply 
moved at the commemorative meeting in honour of René Sand, the 
Founder and first President of the International Conference, and also 
at the closing meeting, when the Conference took leave of Mr. George 
E. Haynes, the President, who was withdrawing from this office 
after an admirable term of service. 

Four commissions and twenty study groups were set up to dis- 
cuss particular aspects of the general theme. 

The study group on “ Social aspects of vocational guidance for 
young people ” reached the conclusion that both the very concept of 
the vocational guidance adviser and the action taken by him were 
changing. Moreover, industrial development was continuing and 
considerably altered the working requirements in the course of a 
man’s own lifetime. Vocational guidance had, therefore, to take 
account not only of the present, but of the future, to anticipate a 
certain versatility of employment, depending rather on the tasks to 
be performed, the personal capacities and basic techniques required. 
It was also vital to establish close coordination between public 
authorities, the different economic and vocational bodies, families 
and all persons entrusted with the training of youth. 

Another group discussed part-time employment in industry of 
married women with children. Part-time work is often recommended 
as a successful way of allowing the wife to be employed gainfully 
without overworking or neglecting her household because of her job. 
In practice, however, the question is rather complicated. Both 
employers and trade unions are often against the idea and will bear 
with it only in times of full employment. What is more, the finan- 
cial advantages are often reduced by other expenses or the stopping 
of certain allowances. It was also pointed out that if too much stress 
were laid on part-time working, the married woman’s right to work 
might be endangered. 

The Conference also declared that it was in favour of allowances 
permitting mothers with small children to remain at home, and of 
day-nurseries or nursery schools for children from 3 to 6 years old. 

Yet another group had as its theme juvenile delinquency in an 
industrial society, but the group barely discussed the question because 
it was felt that there was at present insufficient evidence to show 
the. influence of industrialization on the increase of juvenile delin- 
quency. Reports were given on recent experiments in the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency and the group insisted on the need for the 
early discovery of social maladjustment. 
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World Congress for Mental Health 


The general theme of this Congress, which took place in Berlin 
pee 4s to 17th August, 1956, was “ Ment2l Health in Home and 
chool ”. 

Excellent papers were given in plenary sessions by Prof. 
Dr. W. Hagen (Germany); Dr. Margaret Mead, Dr. David M. Levy 
and Prof. W. Carson Ryan (U.S.A.); Dr. Maria Pfister (Switzerland) ; 
Dr. Gésta Rodhe (Sweden) and others. One session was devoted to 
the special problems of mental health encountered in Berlin — that 
large city, artificially divided into two sections having different 
standards of life and submitted to the pressure of opposed ideologies. 

Much importance was attached to the work of a number of 
small discussion groups, as it was felt that each member of the 
Congress should have a chance — indeed be made — to participate 
actively. As always, the work of these groups was of unequal 
value according to their composition and their leader, but they 
contributed considerably to the friendly cooperation which was 
characteristic of the Conference. 


First International War Orphans Conference 


The Federation of the Sons of the War Dead has held, in Decem- 
ber 1956, its first “ International Conference of War Orphans ” in 
Paris, at which Poland, Israel, Italy, Australia, Belgium, Holland, 
Great Britain and Finland were represented. 

This Conference, which aimed at “ bringing together in brother- 
hood all the war orphans of the world in order to coordinate their 
efforts so that their fate should not befall future generations ”, 
decided to create an International Union of War Orphans. This 
Union will be open to all war orphans as well as to those people and 
organizations interested in their welfare. 4 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF FAMILY ORGANISATIONS 


International Family Conference 


This conference, which met at the Hague from 3rd to 8th Septem- 
ber, 1956, dealt with two main themes: “ Civilization and country 
families ” and “ Family holidays ”. 

As far as the first is concerned, the Conference studied how 
people who live in the country could benefit as much as those who 
live in towns, from social services of all kinds, from technical progress, 
from the improvement of dwellings, health services, etc. It was 
recommended to family organisations and other associations to pro- 
mote community programmes in the rural centres. These pro- 
grammes should .cover family interests and give special attention 
to help and protection of the mother, as well as the organisation and 
carrying out of her duties in the family, so as to allow her to fulfil 
her cultural mission. 


1 Extract from the Veterans News Service, No. 62, 5th Decem- 
ber, 1956, pp. 4 and 5. 
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The section of the Conference which discussed family holidays 
regretted very much that too many families, and especially those 
which are large and whose income is modest, so rarely: had the 
chance to take real holidays to build up their strength again and to 
reinforce the family bonds. It was recalled that the need for holi- 
days should bring into being the right to have them and the possi- 
bility of exercising this right. 

The section noted with pleasure that the present tendency was 
to stagger holidays from work, but pointed out that the employee’s 
family situation should be taken into account when the dates 
were chosen. It was stressed that there were several practical 
factors which came into consideration: saving for the holidays, 
family savings, reduction in fares, social tourism, extra holiday 
centres, etc. 

Family organisations could help to instil the desire to take family 
holidays and to facilitate the arrangements. This they could do by 
helping with the journey, the reception of the family on arrival and 
their accommodation at a low cost; or they could themselves manage 
holiday institutions for groups of families, where the atmosphere 
would be welcoming, restful and cultural and where the mothers 
would be freed from most of their normal household duties. The 
charges for accommodation would be non-profit-making and would 
be adapted to the income and expenses of the family, and nursery 
facilities would be available for parents to leave their children. 


Parent-Teacher Relations 


The Commission on Parent-Teacher Relations of the I. U. F. O. 
met in London from 18th to 20th October, 1956. It stated that 
cooperation between parents and teachers was often hampered, on 
the one hand by the working conditions of the teachers, and on the 
other by the numerous difficulties encountered by the parents. In 
particular, teachers should have working hours which would enable 
them to meet their pupils’ parents and the time devoted to these 
meetings should be included in their hours of duty. 

Fortunately, in several countries, efforts had been made to 
give teaching staff a training which equiped them to understand the 
problems of parent-teacher cooperation. More and more parents’ 
associations and family associations were taking a positive interest 
in the practical problems of this question. The interest of the parents 
should, of course, also be aroused by individual interviews devoted to 
their own children, by meetings by class, by a widespread scheme 
throughout the whole school and by other means. 

The Commission also considered, whilst it had the utmost 
respect for the family’s freedom, that parent-teacher cooperation 
was especially necessary, first for the child’s vocational guidance, 
but above all for his general upbringing and preparation for life. 


Forthcoming Congresses 


The next meeting of the International Association of Workers 
for Maladjusted Children will take place in Hamburg during the 
week before Easter, 1957. In the summer of 1958 a Congress will 
be held, but the meeting-place has yet to be decided upon. 
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Enquiries should be addressed to the Secretary of the 
I. A. W. M. C., 66, Chaussée d’Antin, Paris IX. 


The Seventh World Congress of the International Society for 
the Welfare of Cripples will meet in London, from 22nd to 26th July, 
1957. The main theme of the Congress is to be “ Planning for 
Victory over Disablement ”. The general sessions will be devoted 
to discussion of: the collective and individual attitude towards the 
cripple (with a sub-committee concerned with children) ; the integra- 
tion of services for cripples; and the placement (or re-settlement) 
of the cripple in social, professional and family life. 

The address of the Congress Secretariat is : 34, Eccleston Square, 
London, S. W. 1. 


The Sixth Congress of the International Catholic Child Bureau 
will take place from 2nd to 8th September, 1957, in Canada, in 
Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal. The general theme will be 
“The Church and the Child ”. 

The Secretariat’s address is : I. C. C. B., 31, rue de Fleurus, 
Paris VI or 1337, boulevard du Carmel, Three Rivers (Quebec), 
Canada. 


Illegitimate Children and those deprived 
of a normal home life 


GERMANY 


Illegitimate children born of foreign fathers 


Since the research undertaken in 1952 by the International 
Union for Child Welfare? and the German Association for Public 
Assistance and Voluntary Aid, respectively, no general research had 
been carried out in Germany — although there had been local surveys 
in certain towns — on the problem of those illegitimate children whose 
putative fathers were probably in the occupation troops. However, 
it was possible that the situation had changed since 5th May, 1955, 
when provision was made for legal action against these fathers, with a 
view to obtaining a maintenance allowance from them. 

So as to gain more exact information, the Ministry of the Interior 
of the Federal Republic launched a statistical investigation, through- 
out the whole of Western Germany, and the results of this inquiry ? 


1 See The Illegitimate children of Foreign Servicemen by Luise 
FRANKENSTEIN, International Child Welfare Review, Vol. VII, 1953, 
No. 2. 

2 Die unehelichen Kinder von Besatzungsangehorigen im Bundes- 
gebiet und Berlin (West), Statistische Berichte, Statistiches Bundes- 
amt, Wiesbaden, October, 1956. 
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have just been published. It dealt with all the children who were 
in the care of child welfare agencies, other associations or organisa- 
tions, and individuals, up to 30th April, 1955. Some children in the 
care of individuals, voluntary associations or institutions were not 
included in the investigation, as the authorities responsible for them 
considered that, for various reasons, their cases were closed. Those 
children who had emigrated, died, or been legitimised or adopted 
were also not covered by the inquiry. It is possible that, in a certain 
number of cases where paternity could not be proved, the mother 
has falsely accused a foreigner as being the father of her child. 
Taking these facts into account — and they would not, in any case, 
change the picture much — the enquiry shows that 68,000 illegitimate 
children had been taken into care between 1945 and April, 1955. 
(In Germany, all children born out of wedlock are, right from their 
birth, automatically put under the guardianship of child welfare 
offices.) They represent 1 % of all children born in the Federal Repub- 
lic and 11% of all those who are under the supervision of the author- 
ities. However, these percentages vary widely according to the 
district and to the father’s nationality. Thus, in round figures : 


55% of the fathers were in the American forces 
” ” ” ” ” 


15% » French ” 
13 % ” ” ” ” ” ” British ” 

5 % ” ” ” ” ” ” Russian ” 

~ is S . 3 * re ‘s 
1 aA ae a ” from other countries or 


“of unknown nationality. 


Approximately 4,800 children had a coloured father. The 
mothers of 3,200 of them have stated that they were raped. The 
birth-rate of these illegitimate children was at its highest in 1946 
and 1947 (21,117 and 10,256). It fell gradually until it was 3,202 
in 1951, and from 1952 onwards it began to rise, reaching 5,994 in 
1954. Eighty per cent. of the fathers of the most recently born 
children were Americans. 

On the average, for every 100 girls there are 106 boys. It is 
interesting to note the social position of these children (those living 
in Bremen are excluded, the necessary details not being available). 
About 73% of them live with their mother and 13% with their 
mother’s family, generally with the grandparents. The remaining 
14% are placed in institutions or foster-families. For coloured 
children the figures are somewhat different: 65% are with their 
mother, 10% with their mother’s family and almost 25% with foster- 
parents or in institutions. Only 4.9% of all these children, and 13% 
of the coloured children, are offered for adoption. 

About 70% of the children are kept completely by their mother 
or her family, with or without the father’s help. The authorities 
are obliged to assist in the case of 8% and have had to pay for the 
entire upkeep of 20%. Here again, the position is worse for coloured 
children. The number of fathers who have admitted their paternity 
is relatively small, i.e. 6.7% of the fathers of all the children, and 
6.1% of the fathers of coloured children. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


The Twenty-four Hour Nursery ! 


The “twenty-four hour” nursery differs from the residential 
nursery in that it is open day and night, but only five anda half days 
a week so that the children return home for the week-end. A few of 
these nurseries are maintained by local authorities in industrialised 
areas, like Birmingham, where the nursery is run by the Medical 
Officer of Health. 

The reasons for admission may be divided into three main cate- 
gories — the children of mothers who are the sole wage-earner and 
working shifts or very late hours, e.g. *bus conductresses, "bus 
cleaners, café workers; the children of mothers undergoing longterm 
hospital treatment, e.g. for tuberculosis or mental illness; and the 
children of mothers in hospital for confinement when the father, by 
reason of his work — for example, long distance lorry driver — cannot 
care for the children in the week, but can do so at week-ends. 

It is sometimes necessary, where mothers work shifts, for them 
to get a foster-mother or landlady to help with the child at week-ends, 
but this is easier than finding someone to care for the child seven 
days a week. The nursery is a great help to the unmarried mother 
at work, for she can find lodgings with her baby more easily if the 
child is at home only at week-ends. 

Children are admitted from six weeks old, but although some- 
times one third of the total number of thirty children are day children, 
infection has not presented a special problem. Once, however, some 
of the children were not well enough to go home and the matron and 

i the staff had to maintain a “ sick-bay ” over the week-end. 

There is some difficulty in finding staff in Birmingham as the 
hours are longer than in most day-nurseries and the nurses have to do 
some night-duty. Only the Matron and Sister sleep in; the other 
nurses live out, having their meals at the nursery. The nursery is 
approved for training student nursery nurses. 

It is possible that in certain cases, “ problem families ” might be 
helped by this service, where the mother needs respite from the care 
of younger children; the family unit could thus be maintained at 
the week-end, instead of the children being admitted into full residen- 
tial care, with the possibility of the family breaking up permanently. 


SWEDEN 
How do foster-children fare? 


The Swedish foundation Allmdnna Barnhuset has recently carried 
out an investigation to find out how a number of persons who were 
formeriy foster-children have now adjusted themselves in the 
community. 2 

The total number of former foster-children covered by the 
enquiry was 992 but, of these, 62 had left the questionnaires 


1 From an article in The Nursery Journal, Vol. XLV, No.414. 
2 Sociala Meddelanden, N°. 8, 1956. 
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unanswered at the close of the investigation, so the effective number 
was 930 cases. Initial information was obtained from child welfare 
boards and parish registers and supplemented by social welfare 
officers, district nurses, etc., who might conceivably have knowledge 
of certain cases. With the sanction of the King in Council, informa- 
tion was obtained from police records and from the register of the 
Board of Control and Excise about all the cases covered by the 
investigation. The particulars given relate to the situation in 
1952-53. 

The two most vital factors in the enquiry were, firstly, the 
influence of the children’s background (heredity and environment) 
on their capacity for adjustment and, secondly, the importance of 
and the influence exercised by the foster-home during the period the 
child spent in it. 

As regards the first of these factors, the situation of these foster- 
children is less good than for Swedish children on an average. There 
is a much greater proportion of behaviour difficulties among the 
foster-children whose parents suffered from some form of mental 
disease, imbecility, alcoholism, criminality or other defect than 
among those without such a background. 

Children born in wedlock represent barely one third of all 
children covered by the investigation. For these children, the main 
reason for placement in a foster-home was the mother’s sickness 
or death, but as the children grow older the reasons for placement 
change. When a child is placed in a foster-home after the age of 
seven, the principal cause is “ the mother’s inability to bring up the 
child ”. 

For the children born out of wedlock the mother’s employment 
and inability to bring up the child were the main reason for placement 
in a foster-family. The great majority of these children were placed 
out prior to reaching the age of two, while most of the children born 
in wedlock did not go to a foster-home until after that age. 

It was not possible to make a thorough study of the factors 
heredity and environment as distinct from one another; one can 
only see the child’s origin in its entirety, although it may be assumed 
that environment has played a more important role in the lives of 
the children born in wedlock because of their later placing in foster- 
homes. 

It was however possible to obtain a more definite conclusion 
from the investigation regarding the effect of foster-care. The 
present general conduct of children who have had several foster- 
homes is less satisfactory than that of foster-children who have grown 
up in the one environment. Among former foster-children who 
have been before the courts for crime or drunkenness there is a 
higher proportion of children who have had several foster-homes. 
Similarly, those children who were placed in foster-homes at an 
early age have shown better general conduct than those placed late 
in childhood. The general behaviour of the illegitimate children is 
better than that of the legitimate children, no doubt because of the 
later placement of the latter group. 

From a check of the criminal records and the.register of offences 
of drunkenness, it was found that 8% of all foster-children and 13% 
of the boys placed were recorded there. By comparison with the 
entire male population in corresponding age groups these figures are 
about two and a half times higher. But if these figures are viewed 
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in the light of those relating to the parents, the children have never- 
theless led satisfactory lives. In the present situation, nine-tenths of 
these former foster-children have been described by the child welfare 
authorities as “ industrious ” or their conduct as “ irreproachable ”, 
notwithstanding the broken home background and other conditions 
of neglect under which many of these children have had to start 
their lives. 


TURKEY 


Improvement in the position of children born out of wedlock 


Law No. 6652, of 2nd February, 1956, makes provision for impor- 
tant measures which aim to regularise the position of a great number 
of people who were put at a disadvantage by the overlapping of 
ancient laws and customs, including polygamy, and of the new x 
family law created by the adoption of the Turkish Civil Code. 

It applies to persons born between 4th October, 1926 (date of 
the entry into force of the Code), and three hundred days after the 
proclamation of the law. It is entitled: Law concerning marriages 
which have not been registered and the registration, without penalty, 
of the children resulting from such marriages. It provides that a 
marriage which has not been contracted before the appointed authori- 
ties may be recognised and registered, with the consent of both 
parties, on condition that there is no legal objection to the marriage, 
and also that the children born of this marriage may be considered 
as legitimate. 

It is likewise possible to register as legitimate children whose , 
parents live together as man and wife, even though they cannot be 
legally wed as the father is already married. 

These provisions may also apply when the marriage of the 
parents cannot be legalised because of their death or separation. 

When a request for registration is received by the Registrar- 
General’s Office, the parents of the person concerned are notified ; 
if they have died, then the notification goes to his descendants, or, 
failing that, to his grandparents. In the absence of all of these 
relations, the request is displayed publicly for 30 days and the 
registration is made immediately afterwards, unless there has been 
any objection. The interested parties may appeal against the 
registration up to six months after it has been made. 

It is interesting to note that the law obliges local authorities to 
make arrangements so that all the people who might possibly profit 
from this law are earnestly sought out, and that the Ministry of the 
Interior is to make funds available for this purpose. 
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DELINQUENT AND SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED CHILDREN 


Mr. Lyward’s Answer. he renee Burn. London, Hamish Hamil- 


The author of this book joined the staff of Mr. Lyward’s school 
at Finchden Manor, where many maladjusted boys have been success- 
fully treated, and gives a vivid, if disjointed picture of the life of the 
school and the personalities of the staff and boys themselves. 

One is left with the impression that much of the success in 
treatment depends on Mr. Lyward’s own personality and influence, 
but there is much to be learned from his methods of handling boys 
At Finchden, the 
boys are given the opportunity to find their own way to make real 
contacts in life; to re-live their childhood, if necessary and “ grow 
at their own pace. Many instances are given of the success in 
later life of old boys of the school and one has glimpses of the develop- 
ment of some of the present pupils. This book has deservedly attract- 
ed much interest; it provides a stimulating way of learning more 
about the treatment of those boys who find it’ difficult to “adjust 


Report of the New York State Temporary Commission on Youth and 


A short history of this Commission, which was set up by the 
New York State authorities because of concern over the steady rise 
in juvenile delinquency throughout the State, introduces its report. 
The Commission has analysed the problem, stated its beliefs and 
made recommendations, taking into account the proposals and 
evidence of interested citizens who were present at the hearings 
held in several regions of New York State, and the final reports of 
the work groups set up after these regional hearings had been 


In its analysis of the problem the report points out the danger 
and the challenge which juvenile delinquency presents and explains 
the existing legal system which deals with young offenders. 
importance is underlined of the right social environment for the 
child and striking figures prove the extent of the problem. Belief 
is expressed in the good influence of religion, the need for greater 
legal and financial resources to bridge the apparent gap in existing 
arrangements, the primary responsibility of parents in bringing up 
their children and the responsibility for helping parents of the social 


The greater part of the report is taken up by the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, which stress the need for the improvement 
and adaptation of existing legal machinery. They are divided into 
four main heads: Strengthened State Leadership, Preventive Com- 
munity Services for Children and Youth, Safeguarding the Child 
and Society, and Improved Measures to deal with Delinquency 
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Of these recommendations, those involving changes in legisla- 
tion are also discussed from their legal aspect and the 5 appendices 
to the report deal solely with proposed draft legislation. In sug- 
gesting each change to the current legislation, the Commission first 
considered the problem that was to “be solved, examined existing 
solutions both in the legislation of its own State and other legislation, 
and finally gave the proposal in statutory form, explaining why the 
change had “been recommended. 

The official report is to be followed by a more detailed document 
which will include excerpts from the regional hearings, and the full 
text of the reports of the 13 work groups. However, the report as 
it stands gives a sufficiently full account for the ordinary reader, of 
the intensive and wide study that the Commission set out to make. 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Mentally Handicapped Children. A handbook for parents. London, 
National Association for Mental Health, The Garden City Press 
Ltd., 88 pp., ill., 6s. 


“ Severe mental defect can occur in any family, and it is for the 
average parent that the book is written”. Prof. L. S. Penrose says 
this in his foreword to this little book, which includes advice to 
parents given by a psychologist, a psychiatrist, a nurse and a teacher. 
It attempts to explain simply what is known about mental defect, 
and to help parents of such handicapped children to face the truth 
and help their child to take some part, however limited, in the life 
of the community, yet without trying to exact a standard he can 
never attain. Practical suggestions are given for basic home train- 
ing, e.g. in eating, toilet training, speech, personal contacts, etc. 
There is also advice on the place of occupation centres, holiday homes 
and institutions. 


A Psychological Study of a City’s Cerebral Palsied Children. By 
Ella B. FLoyer. London, aimee Council for the Welfare of 
Spastics, 1955, 88 pp., 3s 6 


The aim of the research work leading up to this report was to 
study the problems concerning cerebral palsied children. The writer 
has based her conclusions on the examination of all the affected 
children of school age in a large industrial city in England. 

The survey is introduced by a definition of the disorder and a 
description of the physical effect of its 4 main categories. Statistics 
supported by tables are given of the incidence of cerebral palsy. In 
this way the author gives the reader the necessary background to the 
psychological aspect with which the study is principally concerned. 

She then goes on to discuss the intelligence of a cerebral palsied 
child, explaining that a mental assessment is necessary both from the 
child’s own point of view and from the point of view of the authority 
responsible for providing it with the education appropriate to its 
abilities and needs. The children on whom the study was based are 
grouped according to their intelligence and comments and com- 
parisons have been made, again with the aid of tables. 

A picture, enhanced by individual case histories, is drawn of 
the formidable difficulties which arise in assessing a cerebral palsied 
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child’s intelligence. The difference between the behaviour of a 
normal child and a cerebral palsied child is discussed, a distinction 
being made between the abnormalities resulting directly and those 
resulting indirectly from the brain disorder. Each abnormality is 
depicted in detail. 

The writer completes her study with an account of the practical 
implications of the mental abnormalities she has described. The 
children’s general intelligence and the problem this raises are con- 
sidered, as well as their maturation, their improvement without 
treatment, the fact that they are deprived of experience as a result of 
their disorder, their visual powers and their sense of space, their 
progress in school, and finally, their employment. Stress is laid 
throughout on the need for extreme patience and understanding. 

Some practical hints for psychologists who are new to the prob- 
lems involved in handling cerebral palsied children take the form of 
an appendix. 

The use of medical terms unknown to most people was unavoid- 
able in a study of this type, but the author has dealt with her subject 
methodically and clearly. The wealth of information that she has 
provided shows the considerable amount of research work involved 
in compiling such a book. 


CHILDREN DEPRIVED OF NORMAL HOME LIFE 


The Illegitimate Child. By Christine Cooper. London, National 
Council for the Unmarried Mother and her Child, 1955, 10 pp., Is. 


This is a reprint of an article which appeared in “The Prac- 
titioner ”, written by a paediatrician, who is herself a member of an 
Adoption Society. The author mentions many of the problems 
involved in the possible forms of care of illegitimate children, their 
emotional, medical and physical hazards; adoption and the pre- 
vention of illegitimacy. There is also a selected bibliography. 
Various questions are raised which it is hoped might form a basis 
for discussion amongst social workers or medical students concerned 
with problems in this field. 


The Child Wants a Home. By Isobel Morpy. London, Harrap, 
1956, 127 pp., 8s 6d. 


This is an interesting little book on the placing of children in 
foster-families, within the framework of local Children’s Departments 
in England and Wales. The author, herself a Children’s Officer, 
gives her views on boarding out and on foster-home finding, from 
her eighteen years’ experience in the work. Because of the simple 
way in which it is written, the book is of interest to the layman 
wanting to learn more about current social problems; it is illustrated 
by case histories. 


Das Recht des unehelichen Kindes und seiner Mutter im In- und 
Ausland. By Dr. Heinrich WeBLER. 5th edition. Cologne- 
Berlin, Carl Heymanns, 1953-1956, 42 pp., 3.60 DM. 


The Deutsche Institut fir Vormundschaftswesen, which springs 
from the Archiv deutscher Berufsvorminder, inseparably associated 
with the name and fame of the late Professor Klumker, carries on 
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the work already begun in 1905 of making known the laws affecting 
the illegitimate child and his mother. In this way it is helping 
German child welfare offices in the Federal Republic to establish the 
rights of such children vis-a-vis their fathers not only there, but also 
beyond the Republic’s frontiers. In the same way the Institut 
seeks to help foreign children born of German fathers to establish 
their legal status. The intermingling of peoples after the war 
rendered difficult and also delayed the collection into one publication 
of the laws concerning the illegitimate child in different countries. 
It is therefore to be welcomed that the Carl Heymann publishing 
house is reproducing the relevant laws in separate sections for each 
country, the whole to be finally bound together in one large volume. 
So far the laws of 15 European countries have been assembled. 
Unfortunately those for Great Britain and France are not yet among 
the collection. They are especially important because of the presence 
in Germany of the _ so-called “occupation children” 


R. C. F. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


Special Study on Social Conditions in Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
Summaries and analyses of information transmitted to the 
Secretary-General during 1955. U.N. Publ. Sales No. : 1956.VI. 
B.1. New York, United Nations, 1956, 172 pp., 12s 6d., $1.75. 


Since 1950, a United Nations Committee has been responsible 
for examining reports prepared by the Secretary-General on the 
economic, social and educational conditions of the non-self-governing 
territories. A first report on social conditions was published in 1952. 
It has adopted the definition that “social development is held to 
mean nothing less than the whole process of change and advancement 
in terms of the progressive well-being of the society and of the 
individual ... ; it covers the whole of the economic, political, social 
and cultural fields ” 

The report reviews community development, policy and adminis- 
tration, race relations, industrial relations, wages and cost of living, 
social change and standard of living, public health, training of medical 
personnel and nutrition. 

The overall impression is that of rapidly changing conditions 
so that the facts quoted may already be no longer accurate, but it 
is valuable to have them recorded so as to be able to assess trends 
and future developments. 


Social Welfare in India. Issued on behalf of the Planning Com- 
mission, Government of India. New Delhi, Publications Divi- 
sion, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 1955, 850 pp., 
ill., 16s., $2.50. 


This is indeed a monumental work, not only because of its actual 
number of pages, but. also because of the amount of painstaking 
work that has gone into its compilation. It provides much informa- 
tive reading for those who want to know more about India’s social 
problems and how she attempts to solve them. Its Directory of 
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Social Welfare Organisations and “ Who is Who ” will be useful for 
reference. 

A series of papers describe the historical background of social 
work in India, welfare services for specific groups (the chapter on 
child welfare was contributed by the I. U. C. W. Field Consultant, 
Mr. V. M. Kulkarni), leadership, training and research, planning and 
coordination of social work. 

The preface is signed by Smt. Durgabai Deshmukh, Chairman 
of the Central Social Welfare Board and a member of the Planning 
Commission which is responsible for the publication of the book. 
The Prime Minister, in a foreword, expressed his appreciation in 
warm terms. 


386th Annual Report of the Canadian Welfare Council. 36° Rapport 
annuel du Conseil canadien du Bien-étre. Ottawa, 1956, 16 pp., 

ill. 

This report for 1955-56 is written and presented with the object 
of drawing the public’s attention to the work done by the Council. 
It consists of brief summaries describing the Council itself, its aims, 
and its achievements during the year and is concluded by a state- 
ment of its financial situation. Clear and eye-catching illustrations 
depict the Council’s services, geographical ‘distribution and so on. 


Fachworterverzeichnis fir Jugendwohlfahrtspflege und Jugend- 
recht. Teil I. Jugendrecht und Jugendwohlfahrt in der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland. 2. erw. Aufl. Hannover-Klee- 
feld, Allgemeiner Fursorgeerziehungstag e.V., 99 pp., 1 DM. 


Revised edition of a dictionary of child welfare terms used in 
Germany. The foreigner who knows German but not all its subtle- 
ties will find these definitions very useful in his reading of German 
child and social welfare literature. However, he should not assume 
these definitions to be automatically valid for other German-speaking 
countries (Austria, Switzerland). 


Health Insurance : What are the Issues? Ottawa, Canadian Wel- 
fare Council, 1956, 60 pp., $1.00. 


This booklet is the result of the work of a Committee set up by 
the Canadian Welfare Council to study the problems involved in 
the provision and financing of a health service for Canada. It sets 
forth clearly and objectively the basic issues which are confronting 
Canadians and which have been a source of discussion in Canadian 
governmental and medical circles since the end of the First World 
War. 


Vijftig jaar kinderwetten. The Hague, Nationale Federatie de Neder- 
landse bond tot kinderbescherming, 1955, 191 pp., ill. 


On Ist December, 1955, the fiftieth anniversary of the entry 
into force of the Children’s laws of 1901, the National Federation of 
Dutch Child Welfare Associations published a memorial volume 
entitled “ Fifty years of Children’s Acts”. It contains contributions 
from twenty well-known Dutch child welfare workers, who have 
based their articles on their own specialised knowledge of the sub- 
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ject and who have written, for example, on the development of 
children’s law towards family law, the development of private 
enterprise under the influence of the Children’s acts, the analysis 
of the various institutes introducing these acts and the perspectives 
of child welfare in Holland. The edition is well-produced, its pre- 
sentation being quite up to date and artistic. 


Industrialisation and Social Policy in Germany. By Heinrich Braun. 
Cologne-Berlin, Carl Heymanns 1956, 381 pp. 


A monograph published in three languages and intended to 
familiarise the participants at the International Conference of Social 
Work (Munich, August, 1956) with German social policy, its origin, 
evolution and present characteristics. 


The Social Implications of Industrialization and Urbanization. Five 
Studies of Urban Populations of Recent Rural Origin in Cities 
of Southern Asia. By R. B. Textor, P. N. Prabhu, A. F. A. 
Husain, M. B. Deshmukh, and the Institute of Economic and 
Social Research. Calcutta, Unesco Research Centre on the 
ge Implications of Industrialization in Southern Asia, 1956, 
68 pp. 


Out of these five studies one took place in Thailand, two in 
India, one in East Pakistan and one in Djakarta. They were planned 
both to provide an opportunity for social scientists and students to 
carry out field work and equally to elicit valuable information. 
Both aims were partly achieved and it is very much to be hoped 
that similar studies will be carried out elsewhere, or on different 
groups in the same places, to understand better the implications of 
industrialization and urbanization and use this knowledge in plan- 
ning social and educational policies in the countries concerned. 


All India Directory of Child Welfare Agencies and Services. New 
Delhi, Children’s Bureau of the Indian Council for Child Welfare, 
1956, 456 pp., 5s. 


This is a comprehensive directory, which has been set out clearly 
and concisely. Although its principal function is as a reference 
book, it seeks indirectly to draw attention to child welfare problems, 
in the hope that plans may be drawn up which will solve them. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 


Mental Health and Infant Development. Ed. by Kenneth Soppy. 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 2 vol., 1955, 299 + 289 pp., 
25s each, 


These two volumes are the outcome of the International Seminar 
on Mental Health.and Infant Development held under the auspices 
of the World Federation for Mental Health in England in 1952. 
The Seminar was attended by < ver fifty participants from European 
and non-European countries, .olding responsible positions in 
psychiatry, public health, paediatrics, psychology, social work, 
nursing and teaching. The experts, from equally diverse fields, were 
from France, the United Kingdom and the U. S. A. 
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The work of the Seminar was in three phases: the study of 
normal child development patterns in France, the United Kingdom 
and the U.S. A.; the individual study of case material, with lectures, 
including the recent work done on the separation of young babies 
from their mothers; and the study of family phenomena, noting 
the significant differences in cultural patterns. The group subse- 
quently studied those phenomena underlying cultural change and 
how change may be brought about. 

The first volume gives the papers by the various experts and 
commentaries on the case material studied. There are interesting 
studies on child development, in the three countries mentioned above, 
with comparisons between the various social classes, regions and 
localities. The emphasis is on the contact with the mother and its 
influence on early development. In reading this volume, one realizes 
the tremendous amount of factual material which must have been 
collected and analysed before the Seminar, in addition to the case 
histories published in the second volume. In the first volume, 
there is also a useful list of film references and a bibliography. 

The task of editing this material must have been a formidable 
one, but was well worth while, for its publication makes available 
to all those working with babies and small children a wealth of 
information on the influences affecting child development, with results 
of recent research done in France, the U. K., and the U. S. A. Dr. 
Soddy, the Director of the Seminar, in his summing-up, gives the 
impressions of the participants as to what they had derived from 
their three weeks’ study ; there was mention of an “impetus to the 
family fostering of young infants ”, reduction of referrals to institu- 
tions and improvement of the functioning of those institutions 
remaining. Another point mentioned was the revision of visiting 
regulations in children’s hospitals. 

The material in these volumes shows vividly “ the importance 
of a good mother-child relationship; . . . the need to consider the 
family as a whole in its social, cultural and economic life in society 
and to consider the consequences of the familial environment on the 
day-to-day habits and psycho-physical development of a child ”. 


Child Psychology. By Edna Batint. Cambridge, National Book 
League Reader’s Guide, 1956, 24 pp., 2s 6d. 


A brief historical survey of child psychology acts as an intro- 
duction to a comprehensive list of books on this subject for readers 
of all categories. 


The Education of Young Children. By D. E. M. GARDNER. London, 
Methuen, 118 pp., 7s 6d. 


This study of the education of children of nursery school age 
deals with its subject matter in a simple and objective way. It 
therefore makes instructive and stimulating reading for parents, 
students and nursery school staff not versed in the technicalities of 
psychology. A description is given of modern ways of educating the 
young, and these methods are upheld by explanations concerning 
the working of an infant’s mind. Constructive criticism pointing 
out the faults of previous methods helps to persuade doubtful readers 
that the new methods are an improvement on the old. 
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Guidance is given on the child’s emotions, its sociableness, its 
ways of thinking and learning and the value of play for its psycho- 
logical development. A special chapter is provided to show parents 
how to deal with their children when they are being difficult, and 
with an eye to student readers, the author sets forth the qualities 
which should be possessed by a good nursery school teacher and dis- 
cusses the training she needs. 

The book closes with a discussion on the nursery school’s 
influence on methods in the infant schools and on its future. 

In the form of an appendix there is an interesting report by Joan 
Cass on the need for nursery schools. Case histories and statistics 
concerning several schools are given which illustrate various points 
mentioned in the main part of the book. 


Schulderleben und Gewissen. Beitrag zu einer personalen Tiefen- 


psychologie. By Heinz HAFNER. Stuttgart, Ernst Klett 1956, 
182 pp., 11.80 DM. 


This arresting contribution to depth psychology has not been 
written for the layman; it calls for a comparatively comprehensive 
knowledge of anthropology, psychology and philosophy. The author 
takes as his premise that vital aspects of psychotherapy are still 
not anchored in medical science — above all, the problems which arise 
out of consciousness of guilt and the function of the conscience itself. 
These are the causes of many neuroses which depth psychology is 
seeking to heal. In the course of the development of mankind, the 
individual has been forced to depend on himself to an ever greater 
extent, and has lost the psychological protection and the sharing 
of responsibility by the community as represented in the family, 
kinship and the tribe. For human beings today lack of religion also 
often has its part; as do early separation of modern youth from the 
older generation and, at the other end of the scale, the resulting 
isolation of the elders. Therefore, the feeling of guilt because of a 
violation of the ethical code oppresses the individual much more than 
if he were embraced in a community. He feels equally oppressed 
by the feeling that he is at fault for not having attained the standard 
of character and achievement which his qualities might have 
warranted. 

In a later chapter the author describes how conscience — which 
he analyses in great detail — evokes in man a state of mind which 
enables him to find self-control and which banishes the sense of 
guilt, the dread of doubt and the fear of death. The author’s 
conclusions and theories are elaborated in a series of records of 
patients. 


R. C. F. 


Handbuch der Jugendarbeit. Munich, Juventa-Verlag, 1955, 399 pp. 


This handbook of organisations concerned with work for child- 
ren and young persons meets an urgent need today, as nothing of 
its kind had been published since 1931. It brings together in a useful 
way details of 230 organisations in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
including official bodies under the auspices of Federal and Lander 
ministries, political parties, voluntary welfare organisations, and 
associations run by the youths themselves for cultural, vocational 
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or sport purposes. The aims and structure of each are set out, 
together with details of their periodical publications, membership 
of other associations and the addresses of branches. 


R. CG. F. 


Vocational Training in Norway. By Gunnar MorTENSEN and Sven 
Persson. Oslo, Norwegian Joint Committee on International 
Social Policy, 1956, 106 pp., ill. 


The way Norway is helping its young people to find a job to 
suit their ability and the country’s need and to receive appropriate 
training for the career they choose is the subject of this survey. The 
fact that it is illustrated with photographs of young people in the 
course of their training adds to its attractiveness. 


Handbuch der Jugendzeitschriften. By Dr. Konrad FRIESICKE. 
Mainz, Jugend-Presse-Verlag, 1953, 444 pp. 


This is a reference book containing the titles and addresses of 
all German periodicals for children and young people. Altogether, 
these publications have a total circulation of five million copies. 
The periodicals cover political parties and denominational groups, 
trade unions and sport organisations, and many other associations. 
However, most of those mentioned in this book are edited by the 
younger generation itself: by students of universities and high 
schools, by young artisans and sportsmen, and by vocational and 
cultural groups. The register is a proof of the growing democratic 
and individualistic tendency in German youth. 


RG, oF. 


Ferienerholung fir das Schulkind. By Herta ScHr6OpER. Bonn, 
Hauptausschuss fir Arbeiterwohlfahrt, 1955, 31 pp., 0.50 DM. 


The author, an experienced social worker and pedagogist, is 
concerned mainly with the training of professional and voluntary 
social workers for recuperation centres where school children may 
spend their holidays, but go home for the night. She gives advice 
about the right kind of food, the well-balanced distribution of games 
and rest, and the creation of a happy atmosphere in these centres, 
which is all the more essential as many of the young visitors come 
from homes which, for one reason or another, do not offer them a 
happy childhood. 

R. CG. F. 


Richtlinien fir die Planung und Gestaltung von Heimen der Arbeit- 
erwohlfahrt. Bonn, Arbeiterwohlfahrt Hauptausschuss e.V., 
1956, 42 pp. 


This booklet advises the local and district branches of the 
German Workers’ Welfare Association how to build, furnish and 
organise homes of various types for children and adults. A special 
chapter is devoted to the requirements of the personnel working 
in such institutions. 


R. Cc. F. 
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